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I onndine this moank—hefore the onblic. we have already declared our intention, 4 
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~ PERE 


o shrink from the task = 
taken : but upon considering, that this work, humble as it is, may be « means of cog 
tinuing the landable spirit, of improvement ; we are encouraged to proceed, and se, 

it forth, ** ‘with all its imperfections on its head.” In the arrangement, we Iyave cc} : 
sulted as much prudence and philosophy, as our limits would permit. This first nu, | 

ber, is intended as a specimen of the whole series ; and if encouragec, we. entertesg 

an opinion that it will not be the best. The work however will procee § no furth @ 

until sufficient patronage be obtained, to clear it of expense: assoon as that can i | 

our next number will appear. 1m 

The Diana and Ladies’ Spectator, will be published once a Ww eek in Bost, 
actavo size, on small royal paper, containing eight pages, which v jit admit oft 
‘being conveniently bound, half yearly, in a moderate volume. Phe annual : 


scription will be four dollars, payable at the commencement of ea ch quarter. 
Selected, or well written original communications, either in poetry or prose,; 
solicited for insertion. | 
(c= Persons, residing in any part, of the United States, wis’ aing to become subs & 

: ers; are requested to forward their names, (post paid) to the fditress: Those wi 3 
the city, or its precincts will, by sending in their names, an’ | pjaces of abode be a 
attended to. 
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SCIENCE. CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS 








svanstsdiitai From Blair's Practical Chemistry. 


ON MATTER, Draw a landscape of indian ink, and 

From Hendrick's Natural Philosophy paint the foliage of the vegetables with 
muriate of cobalt, and some of the flowers 
with acetate ef cobalt. and others of mu- 
riate of copper. While this picture is 
cold, it will appear to be merely an out- 
iginally composed of this no donbt ; Wwhat-| line ofa landscape, or winter “Rcene ; but 
er dorm they assume whether earth, air. | when gent. warmed, the reas and flow- 
e,or waier, yet. matter is alike simple | ve war" he displayed ” their natural ont 
alls and every part of nature is com. | °U"* which they will retain only while 
warm. ‘ihis may be repeated as often as 


‘sed of similar materials No eflects can | Fi beautiful . np 
" 4 j ) ‘ 8 . 
ike any alteration im matter, though at Joe Peay ee ere vege eeee om 


y in the qiaatines with which itt. clothed. oa? be none — poontong. 7 
“ anstance- Lhe figure of our glove may | ; | ” babe t os bitrate ye sit 
destroyed.and dissolved inio a liquid, yel ( ol aaa - se . wilh , tebe 
H,every part of matter rematos un a don. sn ee 
anged and fils the same space as be-! , aie def —_— throw out the most 

Ss . ; ai e sc te : < . 2 7" 
re: Uf it was attempted to force another | pele He oe ao em a! be sl will 
dy into the piace it occapies; the strength SINCE GOR See Soe we . w arvana “" 

ap a. he richly coated with metalic silver. 
millions would not prevail untill it) was if a wee af tes be di dj 
moved, to give place to the other body. nT ee ee ee 

+t gd eh ing eo ~*|asointion of sulphate of copper, it will 
iit is this which founds the common ; ’ 

| Phage — | come o.t unchanged: but if the blade ofa 
iuciple that no to bodies can secupy the —n 

: clean pen-koife. or any piece of polished 

iron, be dipped in the same solution, the 


a ee , tron wil! gastantl ut ont ype 
lich it keeps out all others, that tends to fastantly put he appearance 


, asp: | Of Copper. 
ier the place, that it occupies. ‘This PI 
aperty iS called solidity : another ure- | REESE LIE EL EA EE LE ETD 


rty that attends matter. is inactivity, wel RELIGIOUS. 


mability of moving itself, or stopping 


Matter is thatinert substance wich serves 
the foundation of all bedies, and while it 
mains itxelf unseen, gives existance to all 
at strikes the senses ; all bodies havebeen 








can destroy that property of a body by 











own motion—[tis eary to pat one body in COMPATUSON OF OUR SAVIOUR AND 
tion which wil! communicate ttseif to MAHOMET. 


yther, and that to a therd, &c. yet matter 
yetiectly inactive, for it only goes for- 
rd with the motion it received at first :| ‘* Go, says he, to your natural religion ; lay 
{whatever motion if communicates, it | before her Mahomet, and his diseiples, arrayed 
es so much of its own, and it- is) out of | in armour and blood, riding in triumph o’er the 
: power of art to generate anew moiion. | spoils of thousands who fell by his victorious 
Example. - A stone till removed will con-; sword. Shew her the cities which he set in 
ue to lie inert on the ground, an! ‘1if| dames, the countries which he ravaged and de- 
own forward, will continue to move, stroyed ; and the miserable distress of all the in- 
‘il the air, or some obstacle hinders it] habitants of the earth. When she has viewed 


m proceeding ; for if there was nothing | ti: in this scene, carry her inte his retirement ; 
stop the motion, it would go on forever. 


itis possible to give motion to matter : 
it also can be divided: And its divisibi- 

can be carried to a great extent; a 
rle grain of perfume may divide its parts 
as to fill a reom with its odour, and lose 


FROM BISHOP SHERLOCK’s SERMONS, 





shew her the Prophet’s chamber—his wives, and 
concubines,and let her hear him allege revelation, 
and a divine commission to justify his adultery 
and Just. When she is tired with this prospect, 
then shew her the blessed Jesus, humble and 


little of its weight by the experiment.| ™ee*, doing good to all the sons of men. Lat 
ingle grain of copper will give a blue her see him in his most retired privacies: let her 
ture to many millions of times its own follow him to the mount, and hear his prayer to 


ght of water, which shews how much God. Carry her to his table, to view his poor 
ter is capable of divisibility. fare, and hear his heavenly discourse. Let her 


T'o ba continued, attend him to the tribunal ; and consider the re- 
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proaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; 
let her view him in the agony of death ; and hear 
his last prayer for his persecutors ; ‘* Father for- 
sive them, for they know not what they do !” 
When Natural Religion has viewed both, which ? 
ask ‘ier, is the prophet of God? But her answer 
we have alrendy had, when she saw part of this 
scene, through the eyes of the Centurion, who 
attended at the cross. By him she spoke, and 
said, ** truly this man was the son of God !”” 


 sctareeneysins seems anmammnnnemateemetasinnen nel amecntenmeemicaaai) 
BIOGRAPHY. 


MRS. ABIGAIL ADAMS. 


The late wife of the Ex- President Adams was 
a woman, whose talents and virtues will place 
her on the list of those, who have benefited their 
generation and honored their country. She was 
the daughter of a New-England Clergyman, set- 
tled within a few miles of Boston—a man re- 
epectable in his holy office, and who educated his 
children in the best manner of the times ; anun- 
questionable proof of his good sense. ‘he per- 
sonal and mental accomplishments of his daugh- 
ier attracted the attention and secured the re- 
spect and affections of Mr. Adams, then a young 
man of distinction and promise at the bar of 
Massachusetts. They were married in the year 
1764, and resided in Boston. ‘The revolutionary 
difficulties were then fast increasing, and Mr. 
Adams was conspicuously engaged. When a 
Continental Congress was formed he was sent a 
delegate from Massachusetts to this body. It 
was a perilous moment, The wise were baffled, 
the courageous hesitated, an’ the great mass of 
the people were inflamed, but confused; they 
lad no fixed and settled purpose, but ali was left 
for the developement of time. Mr. Adams was 
one of the boldest in the march of honest resist- 
ance to tyranny. He looked farther than the 
business of the day, and ventured, at that early 
period, to suggest plans of self-government and 
independence. To Mrs. Adams he communica- 
ted his thoughts freely on all these high matters 
of state, forhe had the fullest confidence in her 
spirit, prucence, secrecy and good sense, without 
the test which the Roman Portia gave her lord 
{o gain his confidence, in matters of policy, 
‘+ when the state was out of joint.” 

When Mr. Adams was appointed to represent 
iis country at the Court of St. James, his wife | 
went with him, and such was her exquisite sense 
of propriety, her republican simplicity, Ler celi- 











nity, that she charmed the proud circles in wH 
she moved, and they speak of her, to this ! 
as one of the finest women that ever graced 
embassy to that country, ; 
When Mr. Adams was chosen vice-presidey 
she was the same unaffected, intelligent and i 
gant woman. No little managements, no priv’ 
views, no sly interference with public affairs, 
ever, fora moment charged to her. When ¢ 
husband came to the chair of the chief mag 
trate, then the widest field opened for the e 
cise of all the talents and acquirements of n 
Adams ; and such was her whole course, that 
fondest admirers were not disappointed. 
graced the table by her courtesy, and elegance 
manners, and delighted her guests by the pow J 
of her conversation. Through the drawing rou 
she diffused ease an@ urbanity, and gave 
charm of modesty and sincerity to the et 
ges of civility. But this was not ali; her a 
quaintance with public affairs, her dncvlaial iti 
of character, her discernment of the signs of t} 
times, and her pure patriotism made her an 
cellent cabinet minister ; and, to the everlasti 
honor ofher husband, he never forgot or unde 
valued her worth: an in the pride of place alj 


power, he never despised the New-England si ( 
| 
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plicity of manners, in which it is a rule to tall 
counsel from a wife. The politicians of that | 
riod speak with enthusiasm of her forsight, h¥ 
prudence, and the wiscom of her observatiow 
Tracy respected, Bayard admired, and Amé 
eulogized her. All parties had the fullest belit 
in the purity of her motives and in the elevation } 

her understanding. 7 
It was a stormy period and the world wey 
Fatigue and anguish ofien overwhe lndl 


7 


nee oe sah wae SS 


a 


wrong, 
the President from the weight 
but her SEnSiDLily, aheotigg 


and multiplicity @ 
his labors and cares; 
and cheerfulness chased the frown from his brov 
and plucked the root of bitterness from his hear 
To those who see the matters of state at a 
tance, or only through the medium of letters, ag 


dit 


things seem to go on fairly and smoothly ; bug 


those practically acqnainted with the cificultic 
in administering the best of governments. 
easily understand how mucli necessity there is 
the wisdom of the serpent united ovith the cont 
ness of the dove; and they too can coinpreb ofl 


ath re | enone 


how much the delicate interference z 


and seg 
: , 
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ious woman can effect. Pride, vanity, 


fisiiness are full of clainns and exactions, 
ling aud importuonate for office an distine 


Peremptory denial produces enmity 





and refined manners, her firmness and dig- 
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fusion, but gentle evasion and Cuulions rr pik 
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| often the hearts of the restless and temper the 


: bassions of the sanguine. An intelligent woman 
‘if address can control these repinings and hush 
hese murmurings with much less sacrifice or effort 
han men. A woman knows when to apply the 
inction of soft words without forgetting her dig- 
‘pity or infringing ona single principle which the 
qpost scrupulous would wish to maintain. Mrs. 
yidams calmed these agitations of disappointment, 
jpealed the rankling wounds of offended pride, 
and left them in admiration of her talents and 
en love with her sincerity. 
; Notwithstanding these numerous duties and 
‘treat exertions as the wife of a statesman, Mrs. 
‘Adams did not forget that she was a parent. She 
had several children aud felt in them the pride 
‘and interest, if she did not make the boast, of 
‘he mother of Gracchi. 


Many women fill important stations with the 


| Anost splendid display of virtues; but few are 


equally great in retirement; there they want the 
MNitnating influence of a thousand eyes and the 
qrsniration of homage and flattery. This is 
;poman nature in its common form, and the ex 
Mrs. Adams, in 
aural seclusion at Quincy, was the same dignified. 
sensible, and happy woman, as when surround- 


ied by fashion, wit and intellect. No hectic of 


ifesentment. no pangs of regret were ever discov- : 


mered in her, while indulging in the retrospection 
tf an eventful life in these shades of retirement. 
er conversation shewed the same lively interest 
{n the passing occurrences as though she had re- 
tired fora day only, and was to have returned on 
*the morrow to take her share in the business and 
"pleasures of political existence. There was no 
Grick, no disguise in this. Itarose from a settled 
and perfectly philosophical and christian content- 
ene ‘nt, whieh great ard pious minds only can feel. 
perenity, purity, and elevation of thought pre 

gerve the faculties of the mind from premature de- 

pay, and, indeed, keep them vigorous in old age. 

{Po such the lapse of time is only the change of 
if « sliadow on the dial of life. The hours which 
3°" numbered and one are noticed, but their flight 
jioes not * chill the genial current of the soul.” 
Religions thankfulness for the past, and faith in 
assurances for the future—that mortal shal! put 
n immortality—make the last drop in the cup of 
xistence clear, sweet and sparkling. 


When the biographer of a fsture age shall do 
ustice to the characters of the ilustriou8s women 
Mrs. Adams will be found con- 
picuous on his page, as a dutiful daughter, an ex- 





of our country. 





cellent wife, a kind affectionate and careful moth- 
er; one who lived long and did much, who dis 
charged the duties of common life with faithful- 
ness and alacrity, and filled the highest stations 
with success and honor; one, who though a _ poli- 
tician, ** could be defended from the cradle to the 
grave,’ and who, though a philosopher, had no 
doubts of the christian religion. 

Mr. Adams is now far advanced into the vale of 
but 
he is too wise to repine and has too much to be 
The wife of his 
youth lived with him for more than halfa century, 
With her in his heart and in his hand ‘* he sound- 
ed all the depths and shoals of honor.” While he 
will crowd on his 


years, and must feel his loss as irreparable ; 


grateful for to be cast down. 


mourns her loss, her virtues 
soul, clothed in colours made brighter by death. 
This patriarch is now turned of eighty, and pos- 
sesses his intellectual faculties in an extraordina- 
ry degree. May they long continue to be fresh 
and vigorous, that he may give to the world the 
mental portraits of his contemporaries, and illus- 
trations of our history. In him the lamp of life 
seems to burn more vividly as he gathers the gems 
which oblivion was about toreceive. The genius 
of the suge is every where respected, and his long 
an | important services to his country every where 
acknowledged ; but our last gaze shall be on his 
domestic virtues ; forthey were the brightest in 
the constellation of his merits. Moral and relig- 
ious principles, and pure and virtuous affections 
God has put on them the val- 
ue of his promise, and the seal of eternity. 
Wreeksy Visitor. 


TALES 


are indestructible ; 








“° 7 siege the tales as they pass, 
And pour them forth in song.” 
OssiAN. 
GLICERA. 


Glicera was beautiful and poor. 
she numbered sixteen springs, when she lost the 
mother who had brought her up. Reduced to 
servitude, she kept the flocks of Damon, who 
cultivated the lands of a rich citizen of Mitylene. 
One day, her eyes flowing with tears she went 
to visit her mother’s solitary tomb. She poured 
upon the grave, a cup of pure water, and sus- 
penced crowns of flowers to the branches of the 
bushes she had planted around it. Seated be- 
neath the mournfv! shade, and drying up her 
tears, she said—‘* O most tender of mothers, 
how dear to my heart is the remembrance of thy 


Scarce had 
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virtues ! if ever IT forget the instructions then 
gavest me, with such a tranquil smile, in that 
fatal moment when thy head reclined upon my 
breast | saw thee expire :—* if ever | forget them 
may the propitious Gods forsake me! and may 
thy sacred shade forever fly me ! it is thou that 
hast preserved my innocence ; | come to tell thy 
manes, all. Wretch that | am! 
ene on earth to whom I dare open my heart? 
Nicias the lord of this country, came hither to 
He saw me ; | 


is there any 








enjoy the pleasures of anton. 
he regarded me with a soft and gracious air. 
He praised my flocks; and the care | took of 


them : He often told me that ] was gentee!, and 





made me presents, Gods ! how was I deceived! 

but m the country who mistrusts? [said to my-} 

selfhow kind our master is! may the gods re- 
vows shall be for him; ae 


ward him. all say 


The 


rch are happy, and favored by the immortals, 


all that 1 can do—but | will forever cdo it. 


When bountiful like Nictas, they deserve to be 
happy. This to myself T said, and let him take 
my hand, and press it in his. The other day I] 
blushed, and dared not look up, when he put a 
gold ring upon my finger. See, be said—see 
what is engraved on this stone ! a winged chiid, 
Like thee; 


As he spoke he patted my 


who smiles and it is he that mus¢ 
make us happy 


cheeks 


me: he has the tenderness of a 


that were redder than fre, He loves 
father for me ; 
kindness froma 


O 


mother that was all thy poor child thought. | 


how have I deserved so much 


lord, and one so rich and powerful. ? my 


/ 





Ileavens! how was | deceived! This morning | 


he found me in the orchard ; he chucked me 
familiarly under the chin. Come he said, bring 
me some new blown flowers to the myrtle bow- 
er, that I may there enjoy their sweet perfumes. 
With baste I chose the fairest flowers, and full of 
Thou 
nimble than the zephyrs, and more beautiful than 
the Goddess of flowers. Then, immortal Gods! 


I yet tremble at the thought—then he catched 


joy IT ran to the bower. art lie Said more 


ine to his bosom ; and all that love can promise, 
all that is soft and seducing, flowed from his lips. 
{ wept—i trembled. Unable to resist such arts; 
I should have been forever lost—no thou wouldst 
ne longer have hada child if thy remembrance had 
not watched over my heart. 
mother had ever seen thee suffer such disgraceful 


earesses ! that thought gave me power to force 


Ah if thy worthy 


myself from the arms of the seducer and fiy. 
Now I come :—O with what comfort is it, I stil! 
Alas! 


poor and unfortunate that [ am, why did I lose 


dare come! to weep over thy grave. 





thee when so young! I droop like, a flower de-} 
prived of the support that sustained its feeble} 
stalk, This cup of pure water | pour to the hon-! 


Accept this garland !} 



































our of thy pure manes. 
receive my tears! He:v, O my mother hear !—f 
tis to thy dear reiwaiis, that repose beneath il 
these flowers which my eyes have so often be-§ 
dewed—’tis to thy sacred shade I here renew} 
the vows of my heart, Virtue, innocence, andf 
the fear of the Gods, shall make the happiness® 


of my days. Therefore poverty shall never dis-§ 
May I do noth-Ag 


ing that thou wouldst not have approved with #® 


turb the serenity of my mind, 


smiles of tenderness, and I shall surely be asi 
thou wast, beloved of Gods, and men: forI shallMm 
be gentile, modest and industrious. O my motli-§ 
er. by Kving thus, I hope to die like thee, with} 
smiles, and tears of joy !” | 

Glicera in quitting the place, felt all the pow-# 
erful charms of virtue. ‘the gentle warmth that) 
was diffused over her mind, sparkled in her eyes, 
still 


days of soring ; 


wet with tears. She was beautiful as those 


4 

i] 
when the sun shines through «¢ 
transient shower. With a mind quite tranqui | 
she was hastening back to her labour, whente. 
Nicias ran to meet her. **.O Glicera ! he saidgh 
—and tears flowed down his cheeks—I havef 
heard thee at thy mothers tomb. Fear nothing? 
virtuous maid! I will thank the immortal Godsuim 
thank that virtue, which has preserved-me frome 
the crime of seducing thy innocence. Forgive | 
me chaste Glicera ! forgive, nor dread from me ale 
May virtue triumph through thee 4 


Tha@ 
:neadow surrounded witb trees, near to thy moth«| 
ers tomb, and half the flock thou feedest ares 
thine. May a man of equal virtue complete thes 


fresh offence. 


Be wise, be virtuous, and be happy. 


happiness of thy days! Weep not, virtuou 
maid ! but accept the present I offer thee with af 
sincere heart, and suffer me henceforth to watch 
over thy happiness. If thou refusest me, a re 
morse, for offending thy virtue, will be the tor: 
ment of all my days. 


forget my crime, and | will revere thee as a pro 


Forget, O vouchsafe to® 


pitious pewer, that hath defended me from 
myself.— From Gesner’s Idyls. 





LOOKING-GLASSES. 


The Hindoo women wear a small mirrer, in a 
ring,—the Chury, Sir William Jones calls it, 
We have themin our pocket books ; and theg 
Ladies at Antwerp had them set in prayer books jf 
for the purpose of what Bishop Latimer call g@@ 
prinking and pranking at mass. ds 


ty 
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MISCELL ANY. Custom of judging the dead among the Egyp- 
toe —~. | ‘tan.—-The custom ef judging the kings. as well 
if -CORSICA. as the meanest of the people, after their death, 


py, An island of the Mediterranean Sea ; it is si- 
pjated between 41 deg. 20 min. and 42 deg. 58 
yn. of N. lat. and between & deg. 38 min. and 
jeg. 37 min. in E. lon. - The air of this island 

;more wholesome than that of its neighbour 
Aérdinia ; but its soilis rather barren. It, how- 
peer, produces sufficient quantities of corn and 
anne for the exigencies ofthe natives. The 
Eiieoge is the Italian. The Corsicans were 
} eatly oppressed during the time that the island 
tris subject to the Genoese. Every governor the 
Wpublic ofGenoa sent into the several pro- 
paces of this island, used to condemn the Corsi- 





rns to death without any legal trial saying, that 


' & . . . . . . 
|, bey did it informatia eonscientia. On account 
_ | the oppression of the Genoese, the Corsicans 





| ‘Swolted,and put themselves under general Paoli, 


| "der whose government, justice was impartially 


iministered ; commerce with all parts of [taly, 
| ynd with other nations, was revived, and made 
—aiflourish ; agriculture was encouraged ;: Juca- 
| em carefully cultivated ; and the proud city of 








| genoa itself was attacked almost at the entrance 

éis ports, Allthese circumstances determined 
ee Genoese to give up to France what them- 
tees no longer possessed. Notwithstanding 
Pie, the Corsicans had sti!] the courage to defend 
O:mselves againstso powerfula nation during 


a 


Emonths; and were most frequently victorious 
IMhe several actions they fought with their new 
Thrpers. At length, however, they were over- 
leered, not by the force of arms alone, but hy 
ruption and intrigue, The Corsicans during 
' disturbances between tle -republicans and 
falistsin France, took part with the latler, and, 
or various conflicts, the peopie of Corsica de- 

‘d to form ajunction with Great Brituin. 
| act of union was made in May, 1794, 















T 
bux studies ought to be guided by two im- 


tant rules: The first, to 












tis useful.”—Millot. 

studying history, every individual should 
cavour to find those instructions which relate 
ticularly to his own condition.—Ibid. 





t 
_ Gentleman being asked, upon what the taste 


jcertain gormandising painter depended, re- 
d ‘ upon his palle?. 


—_ es ee 


seek the truth in| 





| 





was boasted of as an excellent institution.—/bid. 





MAXIMS OF CONFUCIUS, 


The philosopher is he, who having a profound 
knowledge of books, and things, examines, and 
yields, to reason, walking with a steady pace in 
the ways of truth, and justice, 


There is a certain celestial reason or rectitude 
inherent in all men; and there is a worldly sup- 
plement to that gift, when it is lost. The celes- 
tia] reason is the portion of the saint, the supple- 
ment that of the sage. 


el eee 


Lope de Vega curses the inventor of looking- 


glasses from whence we may infer that he did 
not like Zebadee, shave himself.— Weekly 
Visitor. 





Maximilian, Emperor of Germany when at 
Nauremburg, in 1517 paid frequent visits to Hy- 
cronymus Resch, a celebrated artist of that city. 
When Resch was at work, his cat was accus- 
tomed to lie by him, and continued to de so 
when the Emperor was present, which gave rise 
to the proverb, 4 cal may look upon a king.— 


The contempt of this cat, for the king ; shewe 
aitrnly, repubjican spirit, 





- 
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BOSTON OCTORFF, I. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee 





mrs. RAINSFORD. 
There are luxuries ina sensative mind, of which 
the vulgar can have no conception. Han,ening 
to come upon my young sister, unexpectedly one 
evening as she sat at the parlour window ; I was 
surprized to hear her exclaim with deep pathos, 
“Now heaven, heaven help thee poor man, and if 
thy soul be musical fill it forever with coencords! 


My sister, cried I, what mean you. She tered 


-and with tears in her eyes pointed to a poor tired 





i 


° . . «2 te ‘ 
labourer, who stood opposite listening ith fixed 


attention to the tones of a well played piano-forte. 


My heart throbbed with delight, at this proof ef 


mv young sister's sensibility end amiable feelings ; 
~ Ww 
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O my Eliza ! said I, heaven has filled thy soul with 
concord, or thy young mind would not have ex- 
perienced such pleasing emotions, at the enjoy- 
ment of another. MARY. 


We hope there are many such lovely ‘* young 
beams,”’ endued with the same enchanting sensi- 
bility, 


MRS. RAINSFORD. 

I have remarked several times while walking, 
many ladies who have received what is called a 
good education, and who I doubt not have had 
anxious pains taken in the formation of their 
manners ; yet do not feel the impropriety of 
talking and laughing in the streets. Now this 
might easily be borne, if they bad bad teeth ; but 
the mischief of it is, that we who are so unfor- 
tunate, have to keep our mouths shut; be our 
wish to open them ever so great, or else bear the 
mortifying comparision with those who have fine 
sound ones. This grievance is so great, that l 
wish you would say something about it m your 
first number of the spectator,and you will oblige 
your friend and subscriber. 


AMY DENTIFRICE, 


Our friend Amy’s grievance, is certainly 
enough to make us keep at home ; and to add to 
her anguish, we have only to advise those who 
are labouring under bare gooms either to have in 
« new set of teeth, or else clench their lips, not 
ever become so awkward, as to stand or walk the | 
mortifying comparison with fue sound white 
ones, We give this advice the more readily as 
But we must 
say if the ladies with fine teeth were more chari- 
table, they would not put us to such trouble and 
expence ; but rather study that branch of 
ethicks, 


we intend to follow it ourselves. 


called decorum. 





MRse. RAINSFORD., 

As a part of your paper is dedicated to the arts, 
and sciences, I take the liberty of asking you one 
question. | was sent when arrived at a suitable 
age, that is, twelve years, to a very fashionable 
boarding school, where among tnany other ac- 
complishments, I paid particular attention to 
drawing, and painting ; and certainly no scholar 
ever mace half the progress that I did, for my 
pieces were finished before some of the slower 
ones had theirs outlined, my 
_ structors did not Jay on their colours, thicker or 
brighter ; fer my red was truly red, and my green, 
was green indeed. And would you believe it. 


and even in- 








after all this anxiety of excelling, now when 
shew my pieces, people look at them witlk 
out one emotion of surprize, and general 
with a doubtful kind of humph or else, they agi 
me, whose school I went to. Now pase 
wish you to inform me candidly, the cause ¢ 
this singular deportment in my friends ; and yo! 
will greatly oblige yours. 



































} 
SOPHONISBA. | 


In answer to sophonisba, we will remark, thd 
although judgment can never vary in regard t'§ 
the arts ; yet taste may : and that it does, is evil 
dent. We have known many persons, to havtg 
asmattering of practice, without any of th i 
theory ; and in such instances it is not surprising 
to find taste defective. We would thereforgy 
hint to our correspondent, a conjecture on th } 
conduct of her friends ; which might possibly 
have arisen, from disgust at her want of thi 
necessary appendage of the ar/s: and for he: 
edification we will subjoin a few remarks upow 
the laying on, ef colours. Now although colours 
when laid on thick may strengthen the paper 4 
yet we do not think that it strengthens the effec’| 
of the picture. For as ‘* shade unperceived, 
should softan into shade,and all, so forming an} 
harmonious whole ; that as they still succeeded 
they Should ravish still,” and this effect cannoff 
be produced, but by light, and dark teints laid 
on so, as to mingle intimatcly, one with another ¢ 


thing 
: these, laid on often will bring the piece. 


wich in water colours is performed by 
washes 


brilliancy it may be wished. | 


1 | 
E | 
T 
to what ever height of? | 


colours 3 
» WE q 
may 
happy. 


This is our tdeas of painting im water 


and if with the assistance 
may benefit our Correspondent, 


ofcorrect outlines 
©o that she 
gain the apprebation of ler friends, We are 


MRS. RAINSFORD. : 


Twish vou would say ing preity sharp§ 
in your papers qnout the ne cessity of young La- 
dies learning musie: and then perhaps my papal 
willbe convirced that I ought to jearn, Lean aseg 
sre youwmy papa is Guite a rich mau 3 and keeps 
alarge West-ludia good store, aud can very well. 
afford it, if he could only think so, and yet he 
tells me, he has too many children, to provide 
for, and thatit will be well if he can give us ali, 
a plain education. Now did you ever heut eucly 
old fashioned stuff ; to think that I can work inc" 
lin, and al} that, and cant learn to play upou he 


some 


piano. | care say madam, you, cen yp tay 

au augel, and will therefore be mia adveciute, 
you are, you will gain a subscuiier, for To: aq 
have your magazine, for the © 'c. «i the mre, 

Y ourse Prijy.f...'% PRUAES, 
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AN EVENING’S CONTEMPLATION, 


48) How smooth that lake expands its ample breast, 


7 When smiles in softened glow the summer.sky : 
11 How vast the rocks that o’er its surface rest ! 
How wild the scenes its winding shores supply. 


Now down the western steep low sinks the sun, 
And paints with yellow gleams the tufted 
woods ; 
While here the mountain's shadows, broad and 
dup, 
Sweeps o’er the chrystal mirror of the floods. 


Mark how his splendour tips with partial light, 
Those shattered battlements ! that on the brow 
Of yon bold promontory, burst to sight 


t 
hh, From o’er the woods that darkly spread below. 
] r 
(i In the soft blush of light’s reflected power, 
tin The ridgy recks, the woods thai crown its 
qd steep ; 
pf The illumined battlements, the darker tower, 


On the snmoth wave in tumbling beauty sleep. 


How sweet that strain of melancholy horn ! 
That floats along the slowly ebbing wave, 

And up the far receding mountains borne, 
Returns a dying close from echo’s cave, 


But lo! the sun recals his fervid ray, 
And cold and dim the watery visions fail, 
While o’er yon cliff, whose pointed crags decay, 
Mild Evening draws her thin empurpled veil. 


Hail shadowy forms of still expressive Eve! 
Your pensive graces stealiiig on my heart, 
Bid all the fine attuned emotions live, 
And fancy al! her loveliest dreams impart. 
ANON. 


_—__—_- 


SONNET TO HEBE. 


‘Goddess of youth, and young delight ! with eyes 

Of heavenly blue, and ruby-tinetured lips, 

And vest, light flowing, which Aurora dips 

In dew ethereal and in orient dyes ! 

Blithe nymph, with roseate cheek whose cherub 
smile 

Irradiate’s nature’s children ; and to me, 

Alert and rampant fair one ! gave erewhile 

Content, and innocence and liberty : 

Blest was the season when, inspired by thee, 

I stemmed the flood, or winged the soaring kite, 

Or, taught by thee, with agile spring and light, 

I vaulted o’er the hedge, or climbed the tree : 

Alas ! that age should deem thy pleasures vain ; 

And growth in reason cause increase of pain. 





VIRTUE THE SUREST SOLACE. 
False, fleeting, pleasures, hie the hence ! 
No more, your charme I feel ; 
Ye cannot sorrows recompense ; 
Nor wounded feelings, heal. 


Why should I seek ye then ? when vain 
Your aid would surely prove ; 
For disappointments, ’s all I'd gain, 


Or unrequited Jove. 


Then hie thee hence, false vanity ! 
Serener joys, Ill claim, 

A solemn peace, and purity ; 
A heaven enkind’led flame, 


An uncorruptive wealth, I'll seek ; 
A house not built with hands ; 

And still thy praise, O God ! I'l] speak, 
And wear thy lighter bands. 


Far, far, from me, detested sin ! 
Thy snaky charms uprear ; 

Nor let me see thy form again, 
Nor thy temptations fear. 


But be thou Virtue, my firm guide, 
Through sins o’erwhelming wave ; 
And andismay’d my bark shall ride, 


Tho’ foaming billows rave. ANNA. 


MIDNIGHT. 


Sweet hour to peace, to meditation dear ! 
Thy solitude, congerial to my soul, 
Wakcs no vain thought, no chilling fear, 
But brightest views of yonder blessed goal, 
Entrance my busy vision. 


FP OE ee ee 
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